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CURTAIN LECTURES. 
: BY FRANCIS FREMUM, GENT. 


No. X. 


THE RETURN. 
—— 
“¢ What singular emotions fill 
Their bosoms who have been induced to roam ! 
With fluttering doubts if all be well or ii— 
With love for many, and with fears for some; 
. All feelings which o’erleap the year’s long lost, 
And bring our hearts back to their starting-post.” 
iets : Brrox. 





A Captain of an East Indiaman was one evening seated 
with his cronies in a tavern, and was relating to them some 
eventful story of his life and adventures, when at the very 
moment in which he had arrived at the climax, and the 
most interesting period of his tale, his narrative was broken 
short by a messenger to inform him, that the wind was 
fair, the tide favourable, and he must immediately go on 
board. After ahasty adieu, he set forth and proceeded on 
his. voyage. He was absent about a twelvemonth; and, 
on his return, his first visit was paid to the tavern, where 
he was certain of meeting some of his former associates. 
He' was not disappointed ; for there they were, bound by 
long continued habit, and apparently they might have sat 
on their respective stools and benches ever since our hero 
had taken his departure. We may suppose their congra- 
tulations over, and all mutual inquiries satisfied, when the 
Captain, with the utmost sang Froid, lighted his pipe, and 
looking round with a complacent air, recommenced his story 
of a year old, prefacing it with ** Well, as I was saying, when 
{ was interrupted.”—In this anecdote, which I quote from 
Joe Miller, or seme other equally facetious worthy,—we 
do not know which to admire most, the retentive memory 
of the man, which could at once recur to the old train of 
ideas, by the association of place and personages, or the 
simplicity of the heart which could believe that though he 
had been so Jong absent, he and his story were still mat- 
ters of interest to those he had left behind him, and found 
again seated in their former and. accustomed stations. 
However this may be, I have chosen the story as a very 
apposite prelude to this number of my Curtain Lectures. 
Like the Captain, I have been absent, but I do not intend 
to follew his example, and start with ‘‘ Well, as I was 

saying.”-—But, alas! it is melancholy to reflect, that, un- 
like him, I must set down as certainty that very many 
of my former auditors, or rather readers, have left blank 
and vacant chairs, in those places where they have been 
amused or interested by my trifles. Gentlereader! if you 
are an old acquaintance I must remind, and if a new one 
I must inform you, that it will be two years on the 20th 
of this good month of November, 1823, since my last num- 
ber made its appearance. Two years! What a short 
time does it appear, and how many events, painful and 


_| and beauty, may now repose in that lone mansion where 


quire. But let. me hope that the best and most favourable 


thor has a greater number of intimates than a private per- 
sonage, inasmuch as whoever does him the honour of pe- 
rusing his effusions is in some measure connected with his 
feelings, and participates in his enjoyment. How wide a 
circle of literary friends may the humble individual who is 
now writing, have possessed! and how many, if it were in 
his power to see and know them all, may he not have to 
lament, as having been torn from the world, and the joys 
and pursuits which at that period engrossed and delighted 
them. The happy married man and father may now be a 
solitary relict and childless; the then anxious and doating 
mother may at this moment look back with anguish to two 
short years, and bewail the loss of affection and truth and 
fondness. She, who then fluttered in all the pride of youth 


praise cannot reach, and where early days are but the same 
as lengthened years; and the sanguine and aspiring candi- 
date for fame and honour, of the other sex, may have pe- 
rished in the midst of his dreams, and the fruition of his 
hopes. But still, on the other hand Providence, may have 
changed weeping for smiles; and affliction for joy ; and 
happiness, and regrets, and fears, and disappointments, and 
unlooked-for blessings, may have been equally balanced 
by that hand which alone possesses the power of making 
happy and rendering miserable. And pray, Mr. Fremum, 
what have you been about all thistime? Let me ask you, 
good reader, how have you been employed during these 
two years? What vain and visionary schemes have you 
not been planning? how many duties have you not neg- 
lected ? and how often in that period have you not had cause 
to regret, that indolence and love of pleasure have defeated 
your views of good, and furthered your propensities to 
evil. When I originally commenced these papers, I fully 
intended to write a number not less than 50 or 60. As 
an individual, I am not bound to account for my sud- 
den disappearance and as sudden return. But as an au- 
thor I boldly shelter myself be-hind the writings of one, 
whose opinion is law, and whose arguments have seldom 
been found false or erroneous. Thussays Dr. Johnson, 
in his life of Pope, ‘* the distance is commonly very great 
between actual performances and speculative probability. 
It is natural to suppose that as much as has been done to- 
day may be done to-morrow; but on the morrow some dif- 
ficulty emerges, or external impediment obstructs. In- 
dolence, interruption, business, and pleasure, all take their 
turns of retardation, and every long work is lengthened by 
a thousand causes that can, and ten thousand that cannot 
be recounted.” 

Whether my literary labours have been interrupted by 
indolence, pleasure,.or business, it is of no moment to in- 


yiew of the case may be taken, and that what perhaps I 
could not prevent may not be brought in judgment against 
me. It may be said that this egotistical reintroduction to 
my readers is perfectly unnecessary, and that in making 
any thing-like an apology I presume that I possessed in- 
terest sifficient to render it expected. But indeed I am 





pleasing, may have occurred during that period. An au- 
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free to confess, that however diffident I may be of my abi- 


lities and former share of patronage, I am still anxious to 
retain those friends I may have made, and left so uncere- 
moniously ; and I do not wish that those who see me now 
for the first time, should think I am altogether a stranger, 
and a beggar for smiles and approbation. Whether, there- 
-fore, I have been absent in person or merely in print, Iam. - 
here again, behind the curtain and before the public. My 
candle is burning by my bed-side, my head is reclining in 
all its wonted ease and tranquillity, and I am busily em- . 
ployed in arranging the thoughts of old as well as of pre- 
sent times, into something like manner and matter. 

I have laid in a good stock of cigars; some of ordinary 
quality, as instruments for construction of every-day pa- 
pers; while I have others of the best Havana, which shall 
be used when I intend to be very brilliant or pathetic: It 
may be matter of curious speculation to my readers, to 
guess, at various times, which of those qualities I have 
made use of; but I flatter myself, that they will not easily 
discover whether certain pieces have been produced under 
the inspiration of the heavy and hard-drawn smoke of 
home manufacture, or the gentle, light-coloured, and per- 
fumed vapour by which the genuine weed distinguishes 
itself from its adulterated imitation. Of course I mean to 
insinuate, not that ‘* bad may be the best,” but that the 
worst will be so good as not to bear the appearance of bor- 
rowed or extrinsic lustre. In addition to my cigars,'I have 
had new pillows made purposely for this happy occasion ; 
and I trust that the Curtain Lecturer will not be found to 
slumber at his post very frequently, although he issues his 
effusions from that place where repose and pleasing for- 
getfulness is sought for and naturally expected. I must 
now take my farewel for the night ; but I am vain enough 
to hope, that when this paper makes its appearance some 
pretty, fair acquaintance of other days may whisper, or 
some manly voice exclaim more loudly,—*‘* Ah! honest 
Francis Fremum, how are you? where have you been ?— 
we are glad to see you back again !”” 

Ee 
MATERNAL LOVE. 
Incipe parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem.—Pirg. 
eee 

If there is one mortal feeling free from the impurities of 
earthly frailty, that tells us in its slightest breathings of its 
celestial origin, it is that of a mother’s love—a mother’s 
chaste, overwhelming, and everlasting love for her children. 
The name of mother is our childhood’s talisman, our 
refuge and our safeguard in all our mimic misery ; ’tis the 
first half-formed word that falls from the babbling tongue, 
the first idea that dawns on the opening mind; the first, 
the fondest, and the most lasting tie in which affection can’ 
bind the heart of man ! : 

It is not a feeling of yesterday or to day ; ‘it is from the 
beginning the same, and unchangeable; it owes: not its 
being to this world, or the things of this world, ‘ but is in- 
dependent and self-existent, enduring while one pulse of 
life animates the breast that fosters it; and if there be 
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anything of mortality which survives the grave, surely its 
best and noblest passion will never perish ! 

Oh! it is a pure and holy. emanation of Heaven's 
mercy, implanted in the heart of woman for the dearest 
and wisest purposes, to be at once her truest and most 
sacred pleasure, and the safety and the blessing of her 
offspring. 

*Tis no selfish passion, depending for its permanency on 
the reciprocation of advantages; but, in its sincerity, it 
casteth out self, and centres but in the happiness of its 
object ; and, when the welfare of that object is at stake, it 
putteth away fear, and knoweth not weariness. It is not 
excited by form or feature, but rather, by a happy perver- 
sion of perception, embues all things with imaginary 
beauty, It watches over our helpless infancy, with the 
ceaseless benignity of a guardian angel, anticipates every 
childish wish, humours every wayward fancy, soothes 
every transient sorrow, sings our sweet lullaby to rest, and 


cradles us on its warm and throbbing breast; and when | 


pain and sickness prey upon the fragile form, what medi- 
cine is there like a mother’s kisses? what healing pillow 
like a mother’s bosom ? ’ 

And when launched on the wide ocean of a tempestuous 
world, what eye gazes on our adventurous voyage with 
half the eagerness of maternal fondness, amid the sad yet 
not unpleasing contest of hopes, and fears, and deep 
anxieties ? ; 

When the rugged path of life has been bravely and 
patiently and nobly trodden,—when prosperity has smiled 
upon us—when virtue has upheld us amid the world’s 
temptations, virtue which she herself first planted in us,— 
and. when Fame has bound her laurels round us, is there 
a heart that throbs with a livelier or more grateful plea- 
sure. 

Yet it is not Prosperity, with her smiles and beauty, 
that tries the purity and the fervour of a mother’s love ; 
it is in the dark and dreary precincts of Adversity, amid the 
cold frowns of an unfeeling world, in poverty and despair, 
in sickness and sorrow, that it shines with . brightness 
beyond mortality, and stifling the secret agonies of its 
owh bosom, strives but to pour balm and consolation on 
the wounded and desponding sufferer; and the cup of 
misery, filled as it is to overflowing, serves but to bind 
them more firmly and dearly to each other, as the storms 
of winter but bid the sheltering ivy entwine itself more 
closely round the withered oak. 

Absence cannot chill a mother’s love, nor can even vice 
itself destroy a mother’s kindness! The lowest degradation 
of human frailty cannot wholly blot out the remembrance 
of the first fond yearnings of young affection, or the faint 
memorials of primaval innocence; nay, it séems as if the 
very consciousness of the abject state of her erring child 
more fully developed the mighty force of that mysterious 
passion, which can forget and forgive all things; and 
though the youth of her fairest hopes may be as one cast 
off by God and man, yet will she not forsake him, nor 
was him, but participate in mall things, save his wicked- 
ness ! 

I speak not of a mother’s agonies, when bending o’er 
the bed of death! nor of Rachel weeping for her children, 
because they were not! 

The love of a father may be as deep and as sincere, yet 
it is calmer, and perhaps more calculating, and more 
fully directed to the great periods and ends of life; it can- 
not descend to those minutia of affection, those watchful 
cares for the minor comhforts and gratifications of existence, 
which a mother, from the finer sensibility of her nature, 
can more. readily and duly appreciate. 

The page of history abounds, with the records of mater. 
nal love,.in every age and clime, and every rank of life; 
but. it is a lesson of never-ending presence which. the 
heart can feel and acknowledge, and ,needs not example 
to teach.it-how to venerate, 

Can there, be a being. so, vile and callous, so dead. to 
nature’s: imapulse,, Wwho,, in return for such constant care 


and parngingiadhe can willingly or heedlessly wound 


: seen 





the heart that cherished him, and forsake the lonely one 
who nursed and sheltered him; who can madly sever the 
sweetest bonds of human union, and bring down. the 
gray hairs of his parents with sorrow to the grave; who 
can leave them in their old age to solitude and poverty, 
while he wantons in the pride of undeserved prosperity ? 
If there be, why, let him abjure the name of man, and 
herd with the beasts that perish, or let him feel to dis- 
traction that worst of human miseries, 
“« How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 
NATHAN. 


—_—~> > 


[ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. } 


THE CHARITABLE SISTERS. 
[From the German, of Kotzebue.} 
—>_ 

We learn that the mother of the French Emperor is 
anxious to acquire a title still more truly glorious, viz. 
that of a mother to the poor and the sick. She has ex- 
tended her protection to the Charitable Sisters; and never, 
ho never, was protection better bestowed. These heroines, 
who defy death in the service of humanity, are much 
more admirable than the heroes who storm a battery. 
Their modest annals are but seldom read; but they con- 
tain the most touching instances of resignation, and he- 
roism, which brave danger without reward, and perish 
without glory. 


destroyed the patients in two days. Paris became depo- 
pulated, and more than five hundred persons died every 
day in the great hospital (Hotel Dieu;) but the Sisters 
were not dismayed, and they fulfilled their sublime vow 
with unabated zeal. Their active members fell twice 
under the dire effects of the calamity, and all perished 
who approached the scene of desolation; but they were 
twice replaced by fresh aspirants. 

When warriors show themselves eager to occupy the 
ground on which their.comrades have but just perished, 
their fame is spread with loud praises, and it is handed 
down to posterity with enthusiasm; but scarcely a 
funeral sermon celebrates the female heroism, which the 
modest tolling of a little church-bell pronounces more dis- 
tinctly than the thunder of cannon establishes the valour 
of the soldier. 

The latter may obtain his renown by a solitary instance 
of courage, which he often owes to intoxication ; but the 
noble priestesses of charity have to encounter. death at 
every hour of their devoted life, and they do it deliberately. 
The warrior exposes himself in battle, but he fights for 
glory, for peace, or for advantage ; the Sisters expect 
neither rest nor reward on tbis side of the grave. 

The soldier. murders for the bencfit of ambition and 
avarice; the females preserve life, or alleviate misery, 
for the love of mankind and religion. 

Which side is more deserving of a laurel-garland ? 

Liverpool, HOMO. 








TRANSLATED FROM THE. GERMAN, BY A PUPIL OF 
HOMO, FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
te 
In a Turkish province, in which there continue to exist 
followers of the doctrines of Brama, these peaceful de- 
votees are allowed the free performance of their religious 
rites. or vows, with the exception only of the widow's 
whim to be burnt on the funcral pile of her husband. 


of the Pacha, atruly troublesome restraint ; as, tothe great 
scandal of the Indians, this permission is almost univer- 
sally denied. 

Once, on the death of.a Bramin, his widow, who was 
young and pretty, waited on the Pacha, in order'to pre- 
yail on him to grant her the honour of being burnt. : 

A Pacha can easily conceive that a young and hand- 





some woman, may be kissed or hought, but not burnt; 


jand he, therefore, flatly refused her request. 


In the year 1348, a frightful pest desolated France, and | 


This cannot be gratified without the previous permission J 


The widow 
prayed-and wept; it was useless: she railed and raved— 
in vain. ‘ What!” exclaimed she, * is a virtuous woman 
to be thus: insulted ! ( 
three aunts, who were all burnt, and shall I not be per- 
mitted to follow their example?’ She would, forsooth ! 
she would, in spite of all the Pachas in the world, de- 
stroy herself! 

** Wretch !"’ cried the Pacha to a faquir who stood by, 
and who seemed to eye the young widow with great atten- 
tion, ‘itis thou, probably, who, through fanaticism, or 
perhaps by enchantments, hast turned her brain: take 
care of thyself ! thy life shall answer for hers !”—*+ Mighty 
Pacha,” replied the faquir, calmly, ** I have never ex 
changed a word with her; and her desire is so. natural, 
so becoming a well-educated woman, that I wonder your 
Highness should think any additional inducement neces. 
sary. It really appears to me hard to deny a woman who 
wishes to be reunited to her husband.’’—** How !” inter. 
rupted she, ** reunited !””—** Certainly.”"—** The Bramins 
told me nothing about that. Dost thou really maintain, 
that,after being burnt, I shall rejoin my husband ?”— 

*¢ Without doubt.” 

She was silent ; .but she did herself no-injury: and it 
is even asserted that she awaited in the seraglio of the 
Pacha, with the most exemplary patience and resignation, 
the period which should reunite her.to her husband. 


> 4 ~<-— 


REVIVIANA. 
MICRO-COSHOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISTOV ERED; in ESSAY ES, and 
CHARACTERS. By DR. JNo. EARLE. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 


{CONTINUED FROM OUR LAsT.]} 
——— 


85. A PLAIN CountTrRyY FELLOW, is one 
that manures his ground well, but lets himself 
lie fallow and untill’d. He has reason enough 
to doe his businesse, and not enough to be 
idle.or melancholy. He seems to have the 
punishment of Nebuchadnezzer : for his con- 
versationjis among Beasts, and his Tallonsnone 
of the shortest, onely he eats not grasse, be- 
cause he loves not Sallets. His hand guides the 
Plough, and the Plough his thoughts, and his 
ditch and Land-mark is the very mound of his 
meditations. He expostulates with his Oxen 
very understandingly, and speaks Gee and Ree. 
better then English. His mind is not much 
distracted with objects: but if a good fat 
Cow come in his way, he stands dumb and 
astonisht, and though his haste’ be never sa 
great, will fix here half an houres contempla- 
tion. His habitation is some poor Thatch’d 
Roof, distinguisht from his Barn, by the loop- 
holes that let out smoak, which the rain had 
long since washt thorow, but for the double 
seeling of Bacon on the inside, which has 
hung therefrom his Grandsires time and is yet 
to make rashers for posterity. [is dinner is his 
other work, for he sweats at it as much as at his 
labour ; ‘he isa terrible fastner on a piece of 
beef, and you may hope to stave the guard 
off sooner... His religion is.a part of his Copy 
hold;:;whic¢h-he takes from:his Land-lord, and 





refers it wholly to his discretion. Yet if he 
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aE 3 : 
give hin leave, “he is- agood Christian to-his 
power, that is, comes to Church in: his best 
cloathes, and sits there with his neighbours, 
where he is capable onely of two Prayers, for 
He apprehends 
Gods blessings onely in a Good Year, or a 
fat pasture, and never praises him but on good 
ground. Sunday he esteems a day to make 
merry in, and thinks a Bag pipe as_ essentiall 
to it as-Evening Prayer, where he walks very 
solemnly after service with his hands coupled 
behinde him, and censures the dauncing of 
his Parish. His complement with his Neigh- 
bour, is a good thump on the back ; and his 
salutation commonly some blunt Gurse. He 
thinks nothing to be vices, but Pride, and all 
ill husbandry, from which he will gravely dis- 
swade the Youth, and has some thrifty Hob- 
‘naile Proverbs to Clout his Discourse. He 
is a niggard all the week, except onely on 
Market Day, where if bis Corn sell well, he 
thinks he may be Druak with a good Consci- 
ence. His feet never stink so unbecomming- 
ly, as when he trots after a Lawyer in West- 
minster-Hall, and’ even cleaves the ground 
with hard scraping, in beseeching his Wor- 
ship to take his money. He is sensible of no 
calamity but the burning of a Stack of Corn, 
or the overflowing of a Meadow, and thinks 
Noahs Flood the greatest Plague that ever 
was ; not because it Drowned the World, but 
spoyl’d the grasse. For Death he is never 
troubled, and if he get in but his Harvest 
before, let it come when it will, he cares not. 


Chit Chat. 


Mystery.—A surgeon of much practice, residing in a 
sea-port village in Hampshire, was, one dark winter’s 
niga about the ‘celebrated hour of twelve o’clock,” 
called from his bed to visit a patient suddenly taken ill. 
‘* Linguenda domus et placens uxor,” never reads worse 
than in the middle of a cold frosty night, but the surgeon 
comforted himself with the thought of the double ho- 
norarium ‘*in that case provided ;” and huddling on his 
clothes as fast as he could, descended in the dark to open 
the street door. On closing it behind him, and proceeding 
2 few paces, he felt ioeerll anldeuly seized by @ vigorous 
frsep while the muzzle of a pistol pressed hard against 

is breast. His interlocutor, wrapped in an immense 
cloak, in no'very silver tones desired him to follow, and, 
as he valued his life, to proceed in silence. At the turn- 
ing of the street, 2 second man started from a projecting 
door-way, and in a low anxious whisper, asked—** Have 
you got him?” ‘Got him,” was the laconic reply, and 
the three passed on without farther speaking. Farther on 
another confederate joined them, and ‘* Have you got 
him ?” was repeated in the same way, producing the same 
brief halt-suppressed ‘* Got him,” as before. Thus they 
proceeded to the outskirts of the village where they met 
other men mounted, and holding led horses. ‘* Have you 
got him ?” cried the horsemen under less restraint, and in 
alouder key. ‘‘Gothim,” more freely breathed the in- 
flexible conductor; and placing the terrified surgeon on 
the saddle of one of the led steeds, he got up behind him, 
and the whole company, scoured away over fields, heaths, 
and bogs, occasionally reconnoitred and joined by scru- 
tinizing videttes, after the accustomed ‘‘ Have you got 
bim ?” had assured them that they had ** got him,” and 
that all was right. The poor man’s anxiety increasing at 
every step that led him farther from the ‘* haunts of man,” 
through ways which, though he perfectly knew the coun- 

















try). wére-still new to‘him, was'riow wound:up to absolute 
despair; when suddenly the horsemen paused, and alighted 
at the door of alone cottage, on which lay a wounded man 
stretched on a bed. The surgeon was dismounted, and 
ordered to examine and dress the wound, and to prescribe 
directions for its management; which being done, the 
escort took to their horses again, and replacing the sungeon 
behind old ** Got him,” returned in the same order, and 
with the same precautions as before. Towards break of 
day they arrived at the town’s end, where ‘* Got bim,” 
having first paid the surgeon handsomely for his night's 
work, and threatened him with the severest vengeance if 
he spoke of this adventure, these ** ugly customers” took 
their leave and departed. In this manner he was after- 
wards several times carried to visit his patient, till the con- 
valescence of the sick man made his visits no longer neces- 
sary. It is scarcely requisite to add that the parties were 
smugglers, who had had an engagement with the Custom- 
house officers; and that the secresy of their proceeding 
arose from fear of the man’s situation leading to detection. 


Jamaica Rats.-Some surprise was recently expressed 
in the newspapers, at a celebrated rat-catcher being sent 
out ‘to destroy the rats on a sugar estate in Jamaica. The 
following extract from Stewart's Jamaica will show that 
he is not likely to hold a-sinecure: 

** It may appear snperfluous to say anything of so common 
and well-known an animal as the rat; but the truth is that 
these animals are of no little importance in this island. In 
no country is there a creature so destructive of property as 
the rat isin Jamaica; their ravages are inconceivable. One 
year with , it is d that they destroy at least 
about a twentieth part of the sugar-canes throughout the 
island, amounting to little short of £200,000 currency per 
annum.: The sugar-cane is their favourite food; but they 
also prey upon Indian corn, on all the fruits that are accessible 
tothem,and on many of the roots. Someidea will be formed 
of the immense swarms of those destructive animals that in- 
fest this island, from the fact, that on a single plantation 
thirty thousand were destroyedin one year. Traps of various 
kinds are set to catch them, poison is resorted to, and terriers, 
and sometimes ferrets, are employed to explore their haunts, 
and root them out; still, however, their numbers remain un- 
diminished, as far at least as can be judged by the ravages 
they commit. They are of a much larger size than the 
European rat, especially that kind of them called by the 
negroes racoons. Qn the experiment being tried of putting 
one of these and a cat together, the latter declined attacking 
it.” 


Negro Logic.—When a slave, says Mr. Stewart, in his 
work on Jamaica, makes free with his master’s property, 
he thus ingeniously argues:—‘* What I take from my 
master, being for my use, who am his property, he loses 
nothing by its tranfer.” 


Attack of a Bear.—A few days since, a young man of 
the name of Smith, was going from the south branch of 
the Oromocto, towards Ship Creek, carrying a pack with 
provisions to a camp, where a party to which he belonged 
were lumbering.—In following a spotted line through the 
woods, in a very thick alder pachsiy about noon he dis- 
covered, at a distance cf four rods before him, an animal 
of a dark colour, coming directly towardshim. Not being 
armed, and taking it fora bear, he instantly made for a 
tree, and got up about twelve feet, when the creature ap- 

roached it. Having a jack-knife, he immediately cut 

oose the provision, in hopes that its attention would be 
attracted therewith; but not appearing to notice it, it 
sprang from the ground, and at once gained the feet of 
its victim, tearing off both shoes, and part of the right 
heel. Several times it ascended a tree about six feet from 
that on which Smith was, and from thence leaped on its 
object, tearing the flesh from his legs and right arm ina 
shocking manner, endeavouring each time to pull him 
down to the ground. The last attempt it made, Smith 
gave it two wounds with his knife in its neck, and which 
Is probably the means that prevented the animal at- 
tempting further violence, as it then disappeared.—The 
cries of the sufferer were heard by the party in the camp, 
which was distant only half a mile from the spot where he 
was attacked, who instantly followed the sound, and carried 
their lacerated comrade there. He has since been removed 
to town for medical attendance, with hopes of recovery. 
—American paper. 
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A clergyman having preached during Lent, in a small 
town in which he had not once been invited to dinner, 
said, in a sermon exhorting bis parishioners against being 
seduced by the prevailing vices of the age—‘‘I have 
— against every vice but luxurious living, havin, 
I = eeeanly of observing to what extent it is carried 
in this town. 
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The field of Batile—The battle-array of a large army is 
a most noble and imposing sight. To see the hostile lines 
and columns formed and prepared for action; to observe 
their generals and mounted officers riding smartly from 
point to point, and to mark, every now and then, one of 
their guns opening on your own staff, reconnoitering them, 
is a scene very animating, and a fine prelude to a general en- 
gagement. On your own side, too, the hammering of flints 
and loosening of cartridges; the rattle of guns: and-tum- 
brils, as they come careering up to take their appointed sta- 
tions ; and the swift galloping of aides-de-camp in every 
direction, here bringing reports to their generals, there con- 
veying orders to the attacking columns, all speak of peril 
and death, but also of anticipated victory, and so cheeringly. 
that a sensation of proud hope swells the bosom, which is 
equal, if not superior, to the,feeling of exultation in the 
secure moment of pursuit and triumph.—Recollections of 
the Peninsula. 


Patent Shot was first invented by Watts, a plumber, at 
Bristol. The discovery is said to have been made in con- 
sequence of a dream. It consists in permitting melted 
lead to fall through a considerable space. The experi- 
ment was first tried from the tower of St. Mary, Ratcliffe, 
the church immortalized by Chatterton, the poet. .Watts is 
said to have sold his patent to the eminent house of Walkers, 
Maltby, Parker, and Co. of London, for ten thousand 
pounds. With this sum Watts proposed to build a cre- 
scent at Clifton. The situation chosen was a huge rock, 
and the whole sum was expended in making excavations 
and in raising immense walls for foundations, which long 
bore the name of Watts’s Folly. Upon these walls Tra- 
Pt = has been subsequently erected.— Morning 
Chronicle. 


Advice for those who find a Secret burthensome.—Q. To 
whom may a man best. commit his secrets?—-A. To a 
— liar—for he shall not be ‘believed, though he tell 
the truth. 


When a Frenchman would ‘let us understand. that he 
has settled with his creditors, the proverb is, J’ai: payé tous 
mes Anglois:—**1 have paid all my.English.” This 
proverb originated when John, the French King, was 
taken prisoner by our Black Prince. Levies of mone 
were made for the King’s ransom, and for many Frenc 
noblemen ; and the French people have thus perpetuated 
the military glory of our nation, and their idea of it, by 
making the Enalish and their creditors synonymous terms, 


Old Wines.—The passion for old wine has been some- 
times carried to a very ridiculous excess; for the ** thick 
crust,” the ‘*bee’s wing,” and the several other criteria 
of the epicure, are but so many-proofs of the decompo- 
sition and departure of some of the best qualities of the 
wine.—Dr. Kitchener. 


Sleepers reproved.-—A core # rma sed observing 
that several of his congregation had fallen asleep, suddenly 
exclaimed with a loud voice, ‘* A fire, a fire !”"—‘* Where, 
where ?” cried his awakened auditors. ** In the place of 
punishment,” added the preacher, ‘‘ for those who sleep 
under the Ministry of the Holy Gospel.” 


Doctor Green’s Cure for Drunkenness.—‘* Whenever 
you feel an inclination to drink spirituous liquor (grog) 
drink cool fresh water. This is an effectual cure; and, 
in a very short time, you will make a sober man out of 
the greatest drunkard.—Drunkenness (the Doctor says) is 
a disease of the stomach, and: cool water is the remedy ; 
for the goodness of Providence has placed by the side of 
every disease its appropriate remedy; and by the side of 
every evil its appropriate good. Let us be thankful.” 


Russian Clergy.—Mrs. Henderson, in a letter published 
in the Missionary Herald, says, that at the time when a 
bible society was formed at Novogorod (Russia) there were 
many of the clergy who had never seen a bible, and on 
hearing of it, asked what kind of a book it was! 


LONGEVITY. 
(From the Liverpool Mercury.) 
— 

GENTLEMEN,—In the different accounts that have been pub- 
lished of persons who have attained great ages, the names of 
Parr, Jenkins, and others, are almost proverbial; but I do not 
recollect meeting with any record of Thomas Damme. This 
person lived at Leighton, near Minshull, in the county of 
Chester. He was 154 years of age when he died, and was in- 
terred at Minshull on the 20th of February, 1648, as appears 
by his grave-stone, cut in words at length, not figures; and to 
prevent disputes, it is now to be seen in the church register, 
signed by the Rev. Thomas Holdford, vicar, and by Thomas 
Kennerley and John Warburton, churchwardens—_.Y ours, é&o. 

29th October. OMEGA, 
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Poetry. 





AUTUMN. 
i 

Yes, Summer is fair, but not half so fair 
As the parting hour of the closing year; 
When the bleak winds rush like a torrent by, 
And roar te the blackbird’s plaintive cry; 
When the leaf is sear and the flowers are fled, 
And the lilly has veiled her beauteous head, 
And faint in the rays of the crimson west, _ 
Gleam the wavy woods in their saffron vest. 


Yes, Autumn, more fair is thy solemn gloom 
Than the laughing spring with its soft perfume: 
‘What time the linnet from hawthorn spray, 

Is carolling blithe on the birth of May; 

And Flora her gayest of robes puts on, 

And the rose expands to the glittering sun, 

And the shepherd-boy in his harmless glee, 
Pipes to his flock ‘neath the blossoming tree. 


Yes, Autumn, more dear is thy sombre hue, 
Than the summer-sky with its cloudless blue, 
That shines on many a streamlet fair, 

And smiles on many.a flowret rare; 

And the hour is thine, and the sighing groves, 
‘The pensive muse in her sadness loves; 

And thine the hour to the moralist dear, 
Pale gentle hour of the vanishing year ! 


And the whistling winds in their solemn moan, 
Tell of the days to oblivion gone; : 
And pale on their viewless pinions dread, 

Come the spectre forms of the grisly dead, 

That whispering love, and with voice of fear, 
Worn to the grave in accents drear, 

As the whelming peal that but once again 

Shall strike on the quivering hearts of men. 


And thine is the season to musing dear, 

And thine is reflection’s mourning tear, 

That sadly unfolding the scroll of time, 

‘Weeps for the days of youthful prime; 

And ponders in many a dreary hour, 

On the blighting storm, and the driving shower, 
The sunbright calm, and the sickening strife, 
The joys and sorrows that chequer life. 


And, Autumn, far better I love to hear 

Thy funeral voice in the parting year, 

And dearer to me thy saddening gloom, . 
Than minstrel harp, or than May’s young-bloom : 
And I envy not in its senseless glee, 

The heart won beauty that loves not thee, 

That joys but in gladsome. season gay, 

And sighs when the rose bas withered away. 


No! hallowed the heart that can loveliness see, 
When icicles hang where the leaf should be, 

And heedless of winter’s wild blast as it blows, 
Unaltered, or hut the mere tenderly glows; 
When valleys with frost-woven mantle o’erspread, 
Are drooping, and wail for the roseate dead ; 

The heart that expanding to summer’s bright ray, 
Like ivy, fa verdant, in Autumn's decay. 
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- Scientific Records. 


(Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
r Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
hical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogi 
Phenomena, or: singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vv ion, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in a 
series through the Volume. ] 





AND COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
; (Continued from our last.} 


( Connected with this important subject, we shall 


of the disinterested and enterprising Paterson, who, had 
he been liberally encouraged, would, in all probability, 
long since have effected the cut across the American Igth- 
mus; which forms the subject of the following article. 


The junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans would 
facilitate our commerce with Asia, and all those.immense 
negions in South America, which. have now, we hope and 
ieve, freed themselves from the yoke of European des- 
The object of our subsequent remarks is to prove 


at different periods, have studied the subject, and have 
visited the ‘South American isthmus, that the. plan for 
uniting the two oceans is not the mere dream of a specu- 
nee seciertee. ‘ om 
e ve spared no pains to make ourselves acquain 
with a subject which is vi jally known, oan which 
has been most unaccoun' neglected by our public 
journalists. In the progress of our investigation, we have 
so fortunate as to meet with that interesting recent 
work, the ** Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution,” the 
author of which appears to have bestowed more attention 
than any of his rs upon the subject of which 
we are treating.* j 
wae — who is an American, | foenes a 
chapter of seventy or eight: es of his work to 
the eaclenive consideration of y = all junction of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, e have bestowed some 
pains in following him through his detail, in order to be 
enabled to convey to our readers at least somewhat 
information than the majority of them, in pak cay 
at present possess; and we trust that our ysis, illus- 
trated by the map we have faithfully traced from Mr. 
Robinson’s work, will be favourably received, and obtain 
a patient hearing even from those who have somewhat too 


® Thé title of this interesting work is “‘ Memoirs of the 
M volution, incl: a Narrative of the Expedition 
of Géneral Xavier Mina, to which are annexed seme Obser- 
vati lity of epening a Commerce. be- 
Oceans, through the Mexican 
of Aaxaca,: and at the Lake of Ni- 








Province 
the vast importance of such Commerce to 
the civilized world. By W: Davis Robinson ; 2 vals. 


terior; | tain 


UNION OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS ;— |: 


next week present our readers with an interesting memoir | ' 


view the concurrent testimony of competent judges, who, | spo! 





hastily adopted the opinion that the project in question 
Gunes te Tealinsd Pro) ’ 


The mighty advantages that would result to Great Bri- 
in from the accom ent of this great hical 
desideratum-are so apparent, that we need not stop to enu- 


merate them. Every co- on the partof the United 
States may be reasonably anticipated, as no nation in 
the world would reap more benefit from the junction of 
the two oceans, than they. The. distance from Phila- 
delphia to Canton (16,150 statute miles) would be so 
gar wl a that the voyage might be performed 
in| ys. 

The test ignorance appears to ail respectin; 
these “aes aii wiih are capable FF supporting, in 
ease and comfort, all the surplus population ,of Europe. 
Owing to the selfish policy of old Spain, every circum- 
stance has been studiously concealed which tended to 
awaken the curiosity or cupidity of Busspean | cannes 
as to the inexhaustible sources of wealth and .commerce, 
which these regions would open to the world under. an 
enlightened and free government. ;' 

e project of cutting through the isthmus of Panama 
or Darien, long since sugg' by our enlightened coun- 


extra | tryman, Mr. Bryan Edwards,$ has been represented, by 


the jealous Spaniards, as impracticable, from the inter- 
vention of inaccessible ridges of rocky mountains.—The 
secret, however, is out at length; and not only is the 
scheme now no longer deemed visionary, but, 'as' we shall 
shortly show, its practicability has been experimentally de- 
monstrated. 

Mr. Robinson prefaces his treatise with the remark, 
that, ** to shorten the navigation between the eastern and 
western parts of our globe, either by discovering a passage in 
the high northern latitudes, or by cutting canals and open- 
ing routes through some parts.of the American Continent, 
so as to afford either a ot or rapid communication 
between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, is certainly an 
object which all the nations of the earth ought to rejoice 
in seeing accomplished.” 

He then proceeds to notice the attempts made to dis- 
cover. @ north-west passage; another unsuccessful effort 
to effect which we have in the recent voyage of Captain 
Parry. -The writer, whose work we had not seen when 
we made some observations on the subject in the Mer- 
cury of the 3ist ult. ‘coincides in the opinion we then 
expressed, that, if this patege really exist, the perils with 
which the voyage would be attended would not be com- 
pensated by any commercial advantages resulting from 
the discovery. 

Mr. Robinson informs us, that nine different cuts: 
through the isthmus have been proposed; some 
which, as he deems them impracticable, he does not: pause 
to enumerate; confining his speculations to those. parts 
where **a land and water communication appears to 
petfectly within the compass of human exertion to accom- 
plish.” He informs us, that, during the administration 
of the late Mr. Pitt, various projects were presented to 
him, tending to show the feasibility of cutting a canal 
through the isthmus, sufficiently wide and deep to-ddmit 
vessels of the largest size. r. Pitt, he adds, always 
ke of the project with rapture amongst his friends. 
The Edinburgh reviewers appear to have been equally 
sanguine on the subject in 1810, as we find by the follow- 
ing extract from their number for January : 

«In enumerating, however, the advantages of a commereiatl 
nature which would assuredly spring from the emancipation 
of South America, we have not yet noticed the greatest per-~ 
haps, of all—the mightiest event, probably, in favour of the 
peaceful intercourse of nations, which the physical cireum- 
stances of the globe present to the enterprise of man,—I mean, 
the formation, of a navigable passage across the Isthmus of 
Panama—the junction of the Atlant:c and Pacific oceans. It 
is remarkable, that this magnificent undertaking, pregnant 
with consequences so important to mankind, and about which 
so little is known in this country, js so far from being aroman- 
tie and chimerical project, that it is not only practicable but 
easy.” 

One interesting‘ piece of information, whieh we have de- 
rived from the perusal of Mr. Robinson’s pleasing work, is 
perfectly new to us; and we believe it will be equally so 
to the great majority of our readers; who, in all probabi- 
lity, will be not a little surprised to learn, that, whilst the 





+ We shall next week give Mr. Mellish’s calculations, ae. 
quoted by Mr. Robinson. 

“ We feel t pleasure in stating, that many of these 
ideas: are derived Fon an interesting and able memoir, 
Edwards, the celebrated his- 
a 1 e es t several years since 
at Jamaica, and, although we have not seen it. among any 
of the published works of the Cpe ago writer, we be- 
lieve the memoir to have been laid before the British Govern 
ment.”—Robinsen’s Memoirs, Sc. vol. 2, page 288. 
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absolutely impracticable, the project, as we have before 
” hinted, has actuall: 


_ bility of getting levels. As this is perhaps one of the 


* granscribe the author’s own words: 


“ with great difficulty obtained a pardon.” 


- bushes, might soon be cleared. His informants also stated, 


ey N eae I _ se - —a sie " : 
» - gcheme: for effecting the proposed junction between the 


Pacific and Atlantic Oceans is treated as visionary, if not 


ly been accomplished ; not, indeed, on a 
eat scule, but so as to admit large canoes to pass freely 
foweon the two oceans; thus establishing the practica- 


most curious and least known facts on record, we shall 


** More than two centuries ago, the Spanish government 
knew, that in the province of Choco, in New Granada the 
cutting of a canal of.a few leagues would effect a navigable 
communication between the two oceans; and that during 
the rainy season, when the valleys of Choco were overflowed, 
eanoes passed with produce from one sea to the other. But they 
prohibited, under pain of death to those concerned, all com- 
munication whatever by that route. A monk (the curate of 
Novilla) ignorant of the interdiction, or pretending to be so, 
assembled all the Indiansof his parish, and ina SHORT TIME 
CUT A CANAL BETWEEN THE RIVERS ATRATO AND 
SAN JUAN, since called the canal of the Raspadura. LARGE 
CANOES (bongos) LOADED WITH COCOA, ACTUALLY 
PASSED THROUGH IT... This communication was speedily 
stopped, by order of the guvernment, and the unlucky curate 


In 1813, Mr.. Robinson found, on inquiry, that the 
Raspadura Canal, although now choked with sand and 


that there were several places between the sources of the 
rivers Atrato and San Juan where a canal might be cut 
by a shorter route tha» that just mentioned. The distance 
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only thirteen leagues, and from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
a following the course of the Ravines, is only eighty 


tn corroboration of the views of Mr. Robinson, we may 
adduce the high authority of the enterprising Spani 
Minister, Alberoni, who confidently states, that ‘* mer- 
chandise would arrive at Panama, in a, strait line from 
Manilla, and then, by means of a very short canal, which 
hath been solicited for a long time by our merchants; the 
car; would afterwards easily be conveyed to the mouth 
of the Chagre, where they would be embarked for Eu- 
rope. 

We must now, for-the sake of brevity, confine ourselves 
to the author’s text, without commentary ; as we find the 
subject grow se much upon our hands, that, with all the 
labour we can bestow upon it, we shall, in all-probability, 
be obliged to protract it through several consecutive 
numbers of our journal. 

«+ Besides this route, there is, in the same province, another 
and, as we were informed, a preferable one, by the river 
Naipi, which empties itself into the Atrato, of which indeed 
itis only a branch. From the port of Cupica, on the Pacific 
Ocean, to the head of the navigable waters of the Naipi, is 
only twenty-four miles, and the country between the two places 
isa dead level. A canal might, therefore, he cut there with- 
out difficulty. The course of the Naipi is stated to be very 
eircuitous, and makes the distances of the navigation a few 
leagues longer than by the route of the Raspadura; but the 
circumstance of the waters of the Naipi being so near the 
port of Cupica, gives to this route an important advantage. 
The want of correct topographical knowledge prevents us 
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but there cannot exist a doubt that by either of them a com- 
munication between thé two oceans may be established for 
the navigation of boats; and it is possible, that at some future 
period, when population becomes dense, and a free trade 
-shall be permitted between the inhabitants of the Atlantic 
and Pacific shores, that the province of Choco may then afford 
a channel for the navigation of large vesge)s. 

‘* Secondly, The Isthmus of Darien, or, as it is usually called, 
of Panama, is the section of the American continent most 
celebrated among geographers, authors, and projectors, us 
the point at which the two oceans may be united, by means 
of a canal, with greater facility than at any other place. The 
Spanish government have, at different times, endeavoured to 
obtain accurate surveys of this Isthmus; and, for that pur- 
pose, engineers of eminence and capacity have been employed. 
Some of the reports that were officially made on this subject, 
contain the most extravagant statements—such as, that by 
cutting a canal of about twelve leagues, following the course of 
the ravines at the foot of the mountains, a passage may be 
opened as wide as the Gut of Gibraltar from the bay of Pana- 
ma to the navigable waters of Cruces or Chagre. Other re- 
porters have stated, that such water communication cannot 
be accomplished but by locks and tunnels, passing over an 
elevation of atleast four hundred fect. In one point, however, 
all these statements accord, viz. that by a good road from 
Panama to the place of embarkation on the river Cruces, pro- 
perty of any description or weight might be conveyed in car- 
riages; and, as the distance is only about twenty-three miies, 
this place would, undoubtedly, afford a more rapid and 
shorter route between the two oceans than any yet pointed 
out.” 






















between the navigable waters of Atrato and San Juan is ' from forming an opinion upon the merits-of these two routes (To be continued. ) 
‘ MAP OF THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, DARIEN, &. 
MWustrative of the practicability of effecting a junction between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
(FROM ROBINBON’S MBXICO.] 
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ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 


—=_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Geographicus is obliged to the editor for giving 
him a week’s time to review his calculations, before he in- 
serted his communication in his publication. He can find 
no error in them except these, which he was aware of be- 
fore—that they are founded on the degrees of longitude 
and latitude through which the ship must pass, without 
making any allowance for her taking a diagonal direction, 
or for the difference in the degrees of longitude, as affected 
by differences of latitude. But these he apprehends would 
make still more in favour of his argument. Not, how- 
ever to depend on calculations merely, he has measured 
the distances on the globe. 

Gengraphicus is sorry to differ from the King’s geo- 
grapher, but cannot give up his own view of the subject 
in compliment to any body. Having trusted to no au- 
thority, but examined the globe, as well as a map, for 
himself, and seeing the thing in a clear point of view, he 
naturally expressed himself with confidence ; he hopes not 
with arrogance and presumption. To speak in the lan- 
guage of doubt, where no doubt exists, would be affecta- 
tion, not modesty. 

November 8, 1823. 





TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—Geographicus is superlatively clever in finding 
out that which must be apparent to ever schoolboy who 
has had his first lesson on the globes. 

In writing a ‘* short cut to India,” I never supposed 
that any man could imagine that I was really ignorant of 
the extent of the Pacific waters, which I have examined a 
thousand and a thousand times, upon one of the finest 
globes ever made in England. I merely meant to infer, 
that we should get sooner, and with less loss and risk, to 
the ports of our Eastern commerce by the trade-winds to 
Darien, and by the trade-winds across the Pacific, than 
we should do by following the old track round the:Cape 
of Good Hope. Strictly speaking, I ought to have. said a 
short cut to China, but we never think of -calling our 
Indiamen, Chinamen ; taking it for granted that the In- 
diamen trade beyond India, to China and elsewhere, as 
their interest may point out to them. 

Geographicus may be satisfied with himeelf that he has 
** exposed the absurdity of one project ;” .but in.doing 60, 
does he not show how lamentably he is deficient in history, 
otherwise he would have known that almost all Scotland, 
with an eagerness bordering on frenzy, subscribed to Pat- 
terson’s plan; and that the Lords and Commons of Eng- 
land became jealous, and got the King to discountenance 
the plan, and then the foreign merchants withdrew their 
subscription, and the plan failed.—The Spaniards also took 
the alarm, and ever since bave prevented us from having 
a footing on Darien. Now, all this incontestibly proves 
that Patterson’s project was of the utmost consequence ; 
and that this being the case, its enemies would necessarily 
leave no stone unturned to ruin it, aware that if they did 
not do so, it would finally ruinthem. The cutting through 
the Isthmus of Darien is an idea of too ancient standing, 
and too general, to be affected by the modern geographers 
on the score of absurdity. Above one hundued years ago 
Patterson was on the spot. Let us hear his iets. ** Pat- 
terson knew that ships which stretch in a straight line 
from one point to another, and with one wind, run less risks 
and require fewer hands than ships which pass through 
many latitudes, turn with many coasts, and require many 
winds; in evidence of which, vessels of seven or eight 
hundred tons burden, are. often to be found.in.the south 
seas, navigated by no more than eight or ten hands, be- 
eause these hands have little else to do than set their sails 
when they begin their voyage, and to take them in when 
they end. it; that as soon as ships from Britain got so 
far south as to reach the trade-wind, which never varies, 
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that wind would carry them to Darien, and the same wind 
would carry ships from the bay of Panama on the oppo- 
site side of the isthmus TO THE East INDIES; that as 
soon as ships coming from the East Indies to the bay of 
Panama got so far north as the latitude of 40, to reach 
the westerly winds, which, about that latitude, blow al- 
most as regularly from the west, as the trade winds do 
from the east, these winds would carry them in the track 
of the Spanish Acapulco ships to the coast of Mexico into 
the bay of Panama; so that, in going from Britain, ships 
would encounter no uncertain winds, except during their 
passage south into the latitude of the trade wind. In 
coming from Jndia to the bay of Panama, no uncertain 
winds, except in their passage north to the latitude of the 
westerly winds, and in going from the other side of the 
isthmus to the east, no uncertain wind whatever.” 

Now it was said, that no idea greater than this had been 
formed since the time of Columbus. 

Upon the strength of this, and with a large globe before 
my eyes, I was hardy enough to write of a ** short cut to 
India, and though the expression has had a bad effect 
upon the nerves of Geographicus, I think it will not have 
that effect upon yours; nor do I think that the public will 
allow, that the great geographer has proved the absurdity of 
the project published in the Kaleidoscope. So far for Geo- 
graphicus. 

Now for your question concerning one vessel all the way 
toIndia. It would be rash to be positive until I should have 
explored Darien; but I cannot help saying, that I have the 
greatest hopes that if England undertakes the project, she 
will make a passage large enough for Indiamen to pass from 
one ocean tothe other. Such is the profound idea I enter- 
tain of the enterprise, the wealth, and the steam-engines 
of England. I told you, in my last letter, that a former 
Spanish minister had a canal in view. Now, if nothing 
more could be done than merely to make a canal for steam- 
boats, I imagine that, in the present state of South-Ame- 
rican politicos, England might petsuade Bolivar to make 
Panama and Puerto Bello free ports. Leaving the East 
Indies even out of the question, what an interminable trade 
would there be for us through Darien into the South Sea; 
and eo on across it to the Philippines and China, &c.— 
Now, if, one hundred years ago, a French vessel came 
from China to Panama in less than fifty days, in how 
much shorter time weuld a vessel perform the passage now- 
a-days. Again, as it is in the Pacific Ocean, would not 
steam-vessels run across to China ? 

3 talks of the Isthmus of Sues. “That neck 
of land is‘-in the possession of a power which will take 
care, if possible, never to let us .have a footing there. 
Now Bolivar is a liberal man, and possesses territories in 
both oceans, and I dare say would jump at the idea of 
being able to get by water from Puerto Cabello to Panama, 
without going round Cape Horn ;.and, moreover, would 
probably make great sacrifices at Darien to ensure the 
friendship of Great Britain. 

Another thing against the Isthmus of Suez is, the un- 
certain winds. I was once windbound in Malaga for two 
months and a half, waiting all that time for an easterly 
wind to take us through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

I am, dear Sir, very truly yours, 

W—— Ho, Nov. 12, 1823. 


FIRE-DAMP IN COAL-MINES. 


a 


T@ THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON COURIER. 

S1m,—The late melancholy loss of lives, at the White- 
haven and Durham collieries, will sanction the proposal of 
any measure for a preventive. 

It is but too welt known that the cause of the evil origi- 
nates from the mine being overcharged with * firedamp” 
nt from the fissures of the soil and the breaking up 
of the 

This vapour, being lighter than air, naturally inclines 
to ascend and leave the mine, but, meeting the heavier 
atmospheric air pressing down the shaft, the particles of 


Cc. W. 








the two opposite elements are compressed into each other, 
to'the dangerous proportion constituting inflammable. air 
or fire-damp. 

It will more distinctly be elucidated by supposing a 
parallelogram (as under) the elevation of which shall be 
the length of the mine, the base being the breadth of the 
gallery and side workings. A diagonal line being drawn 
from what may be considered the entrance of the mine or 
upper end of the figure, will divide the body of the mine 
into two distinct and separate elements. 














This proposition being admitted, it will follow that the 
most dangerous accumulation of fire-damp will be.at the 
extreme end of the mine or base of the figure, and from 
this quarter it is proposed to remove the evil by the follow. 
ing process: 

An iron main of common gas pipes, led from the engine- 
house, and laid down the side of the water-pipe to the ehd 
of the mine, a cylinder to be attached to the upper part, 
the rod worked by the engine-beam, upon the ** air-pump” 
principle, at every stroke exhausting a proportion of the 
most dangerous atmosphere, its vacuum being supplied by 
pure air, descending at the shaft, which, after sweeping the 
chambers of all inflammable air, will be drawn up by the 
‘6 Exhausier” into the open atmosphere. 

‘This proposal is particularly recommended to the Dur- 
ham, Whitehaven, or Newcastle Femaie Benevolent Soci- 
eties. In the application of their funds they would receive 
every assistance from many of the scientific and liberal 

fietors ;"if they failed, the attempt would do credit to 

le1r- humanity ;~and if they succeeded, three great advan- 
tages would be the result to society—the preservation of 
many valpable lives—confidence to the poor labourer in 
the workings-~and the opening of several good coal veins, 
which may now be considered too dangerous to approach. 

Lam, Sir, your humble servant, 
A NortH CouNTRYMAN. | 


Mr. Sadler's account of his Ascent from Nottingham. 
—‘* I ascended from the Castle Yard at 20 minutes to three 
o’clopk, the wind from the S. W. and consequently passed 
over the town of Nottingham, the streets of which, and 
its extensive market place, appeared quite deserted, ex- 
cept-in the vicinity of the place of ascent. I had hoped 
to haye had the company of a friend; but in consequence 
of the contracted size of the main pipe, the inflation was 
much delayed, and rather than keep the assembled spec- 
tators waiting, I determined to ascend alone. A very few 
minutes was allowed me to enjoy the peepee below, and 
which, at this season of the year, is seldom very extensive. 
The rich variety of country, —s Belvoir Castle, the 
seat of his Grace the Duke of Rutland, was extremely 
beautiful, and I had scarcely time to look around me when 
the balloon entered the dense clouds which then floated 
over the earth. On looking into the balloon, the appear- 
ance of its contents was equally opaque, as the clouds by 
which I was enveloped; but vo sooner had the balloon 
emerged and entered a clearer atmosphere, than the con- 
trast was most striking from the brilliancy of the sun, the 
heat of which caused the gas rapidly to expand. The 
thermometer in the shade fell to 31, yet I was not in the 
least troubled by cold. At three o’clock I opened my 
store basket, and enjoyed a sandwich and a glass of wine, 
drinking the health of my friends below. At 14 minutes 
past three, the barometer stood at 20 and 2 tenths, the 
thermometer at 30, indicating a ey of nearly two miles 
and a quarter. I now examined the state of my pulse, 
which I found, by the aid of the common pulse-glass, to 
beat 79 per minute, which, previous to my ascending, was 
75. 1 was obliged to keep the valve of the balloon con- 
stantly open to Eee pace with the rapid —— of the 
gas; and upon again looking into it, found it so transpa- 
rent that I could readily distinguish the meshes of the net 
through the eilk having a very different appearance to 
what it had when passing throught the clouds. The pros- 

beneath me much resembled (except, I presume, be- 
ing more extensive) what our northern navigators describe 
a vast field of snow. At half-past three the balloon began 








to descend,, and in a few minutes was enveloped in the 
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gloom of the lower atmosphere, and though most people 
might imagine that I should rejoice at again returning in 
ight of earth, yet such was the change from the bright 
scene above to the dark one beneath, that I regretted being 
obliged to leave it. The balloon was soon scen by the few 
inhabitants below, to whom I made known my intention 
of descending. The grappling-iron took effect, and at 17 
minutes to four o’clock E alighted in a stubble field in the 
nish of Thorpe-on-the- Hill, distant from Lincoln near 
Five miles; and considering some alteration in the direc- 
tion of my course, I consider that I must have travelled 
about 36 miles. “WwW. W. SADLER.” 





«¢ A gentleman, of the name of Gray, in reply to a para- 
graph which appeared in our paper of last week, says:—It 
having been announced, that one Signor Scarmucci, of 
Florence, has invented a machine by means of which he 
can remain suspended in the air for the space of a month, 
&e. I feel it a duty which I owe to myself, to, inform the 
public, that I also have invented an apparatus, which, 
when appended to a’ balloon, will constitute a machine, 
with which the aéronaut may ascend or descend, either 
perpendicularly or obliquely, as often as he pleases, with- 
out any waste of gas, or throwing out of ballast ; and over 
the laternal movements of which he will have nearly as 
much controul as the naviator has over his vessel ;_ added 
toall this, the time of suspension in the air may depend 
upon the will of the aériai voyager, for, unless the balloon 
itself should burst or become torn, he will have no restric- 
tion of time, from a month to even a whole year, if he can 
victual this atra navigiio for so long a voyage. Further I 
will observe, that this machine is of that peculiarity of 
construction, that it may be ‘* unrigged,” as a sailor 
would say, in a very short space of time, and laid by, with 
all its appurtenances, very snugly in the library or par- 
lour, till wanted, when it may be fitted for a voyage over 
the territories of Zivlus, in the short space of one hour. I 
gave notice to the society at the Adelphi four months past, 
of my having invented such an apparatus as is above men- 
tioned, and received a letter from their secretary, Mr. 
Aikin, intimating that the society would not sit until the 
first week in November, and I should not, therefore, have 
brought the subject forward until that time, but upon 
eceing the statement alluded to, I have theught it best (in 
order to avoid any mistake that may arise as to who is the 
first inventor) make the above stetement.”—Gloucester 
Herald. 


Another Perpetual Motion.—A correspondent of Dra- 
kard’s Stamford News, has addressed the following note to 
the editor.—** Since the death of Sir Isaac Newton, it has 
been the study of thousands, of little and contracted 
minds, to discover the long-wished-for perpetual motion ; 
but doubtless, in consequence of Sir Isaac’s opinion, the 
completion of the thing has scarcely ever engaged the 
mind of a philosopher. However, when he has been im- 
mortalized for one century, which will be on March 20, 
1827, your present correspondent, a friend to socicty, will 
offer to the public (on contribution of the promised sum) 
2 motion that will then have continued eleven years. For 
its completion he has spared neither time nor expense, and, 
above all, bas omitted that which the vulgar ever found 
todecay. It consists of that which is not foolish and non- 
sensical, such as springs, balance, and weichts, but of 
materials which will continue a century as well as one day. 
No weight is too immense for its motion, and the me- 
chanic’s art shall be baffled at its velocity.” 








Relief by Perspiration.—A candidate at Surgeons’ Hall, 
after a variety of questions, was thus interrogated :—** In 
such a case, Sir, how would you act?”—** Well, Sir, if 
that did not operate ?”—** But if that did not produce the 
desired effect, what remedy have you left ?”"—** Why, 
Gentlemen,” said the worried student, ‘* if all these should 
fail, I would direct the patient to be brought here for 
examination !” 





How to Dapple a Horse.—Take in the spring the large 
buds of young oak trees, mix them with the horse’s pro- 
vender, and give it him three or four times to eat, and he 
will be dappled, and continue so for a whole year! The 
buds of young elms will have the same effect.— American 
paper. 

A single cluster of hazle-nuts, consisting of twenty- 
tight, was gathered in a small copse, from a tree growing 
in a rock, near Bakewell, Derbyshire, last week. Another 
cluster of twenty-one nuts was found in the same place. 








The exact resemblarice between July and August, in 
the number of dry and wet days, and in the quantity of 
raitt falten, is a fact that has not occurred for 29 years 
in the two adjoining months.—Boston Gazette. 


XUM 


Mont Blanc used to be considered as the highest moun- 
tain in Europe, being 14,793 feet above the level of the 
sea! but it has lately been ascertained by trigonometric 
measurement, that Mont Rosa greatly exceeds this, its 
elevation being 15,600 feet. M. Saussure, after many 
fruitless attempts to ascend Mont Rosa, decided that its 
summit was inaccessible; but two hardy adventurers, 
Messrs. Zumstein and Vincent, overcame this difficulty. 
The details of their first ascent are to be found in the 25th 
volume of The Memoirs of the Academy of Turin. 


Serpents.—Careful dissections have enabled a skilful 
anatomist at Paris, of the name of Cloquet, to discover 
that serpents have a single and transparent eyelid which 
passes over the ball of the eye, and alachrymal apparatus, 
the canal of which terminates in the nasal orifices of 
fanged snakes, and in the mouths of adders. Besides 
their ordinary uses, the tears, according to this learned 
anatomist, seen) to assist in the deglutition of the bodies, 
frequently very large, which these creatures swallow. 


The New Zealand flax plant, which was the cause of 
the first plantation of our convicts at Botany Bay, in 1787, 
is found to be an indigenous plant of the south of Ireland, 
growing there luxuriantly. A sample of this hemp or 
flax has been sent to London. : 


Mole and Worm.—The mole, it is well known, feeds 
upon the common earth-worm; but I believe it is not 
generally known, that in the dark regions it inhabits, it is 
endowed with powers to distinguish its prey at some dis- 
tance, and far less, that the reptile it isin search of can 
distinguish its approaching danger, and try to elude. it. 
Yet, from some facts that oe fallen under my own ob- 
servation, there seems to be no doubt of this circumstance, 
and that, in consequence of it, the mole, in the bowels of 
the earth, chases its prey with the same avidity as the lion, 
or the wolf, or the bear, upon its surface; and that the 
worm flics with the same degree of eagerness from its 
greedy pursuer, as the stag in the forest, or the hare among 
the stubble. One damp cloudy day, as I was standing in 
the garden, contemplating some of the beautiful pro- 
ductions of the vegetable tribe, I saw the earth near me 
begin to be heaved up by the working of a mole, and im- 
mediately directed my attention to that object. I could 
soon perceive the mole was working with an unusual de- 
gree of agility, which still more commanded my attention. 
It was not long before I perccived the head of an earth- 
worm. penetrate the mould with a surprising degree of 
rapidity—nearly half its body came above the earth at the 
first push, and at the second it freed itself from the mould 
entirely, and ran off along the surface with a degree of 
agility 1 had never seen this animal exert till then. The 
mole too, pursued still; but on coming very near the sur- 
face, immediately desisted, and retired, as 1 supposed, 
disappointed, from the chace.—Correspondent of the Dum- 
JSrics Journal. 

















Worrespondence. 


[SKE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.] 





TO THE EDITOR. 
{Inserted literally from the manuscript.) 


S1tr,—In reply to Homo’s letter in your last number, I 
have to observe, in the first place, that JZomo must be a 
man of no ordinary gratitude; for after having thanked 
you for the paternal care which you have evinced in en- 
deavouring to avert from him the shafts of Master Moses, 
he proceeds next to acquit himself of an obligation to 
Macclesfieldiensis for what? for coinciding with him in 
opinion. I hope I have sufficiently exposed to your 
readers, that, the letter of this last named Gentleman 
(which Homo regards as a chef’ d’euvre of reason, learn- 
ing, and argument) is neither intelligible, consistent with 
itself, nor common sense. H. proceeds in stating, that, I 
have contrived to excite a personal quarrel with him out of 
a mere literary discussion. In this H. errat toto celo. 
Moses is aware that there are no laurels to be reaped, were 
he to triumph sur wn pauvre Allemagne par. impar Achill. 
But as H. a to have got a smattering of floating 
literature, I shall not answer him with derision, but by ar- 
gument and reason. He says you have some very clever 
ones among your readers, but Moses does not appear to be 
one of the number, if we may judge from his odd list of 
eminent writers. Here clever ones is divested of any pre- 
cise meaning ; J neither like the manner nor the matter of 
this passage. Why docs not H. write with more precision 2 
Homo here makes allusion only to readers, therefore he is 
right, for once, for l haye not seen above twelve numbers 
of the Kaleidoscope, nor would I have seen these, had I 





not been a writer in it for the above number of times. 





With respect to this odd list of eminent writers, does H. 
mean French or German, or both? They are not German 
as appears by his own letter. The question was, that those 
whe have been esteemed the most learned Grammarians 
are those who have with the greatest care investigated the 
principals of ancient languages. Duffrief, Mos. & Mad. 
Daicer, Chambaud, and Commarten Pere were given for 
the french. They are universally acknowledged the 
athers of french grammarians. Yet H. impudent opime 
calls them an odd list. H. seems to know a great deal 
after it is pointed out to him, for bis further information, 
I will give him a list of German grammarians—Eichhorn, 
Adelung, Gottshed, Heynogz, Klopstockk are the most 
celebrated. Homo, in No. 174 page 116 says German 
literature was absolutely good for nothing as long as the 
German Authors continued to write in Latin, and to fetter 
their rich and expressive mother tongue with rules from 
the classics. After I pointed out to him his error, in men- 
tioning the names of Blumauer, Jacobi &c. only mark, 
how he contradicts himself, In page 146 in your last num- 
ber, he says, ** those Authors whom Moses mentions are 
not only known to me but in all probability I knew some 
of their works by heart before he had even learned to spell 
their names. Here, again, Homo mentitur impudentis- 
sime, he is egregiously mistaken in the person of Master 
Moses, for I had a knowledge of the Authors in question, 
before Homo, perhaps, ever heard of the name of Liver-~ 
pool. The eulogium which H. has here paid himself ap- 
pears to be done with a very bad grace, it excites suspicion, 
and only tends to hasten his own destruction. But there 
is a better ene than this inreserve. I know, says he, much 
better than /e can know, in what manner they were edu- 
cated, and I lave not to be informed by /im of their hav- 
ing learned to make latin verses. Has any thing more 
truly ridiculous and silly than this ever entered into the 
head of either Jew or Gentile? Because accidence of birth 
has made Homo a German, does it necessarily follow, that 
he must know better than others who have followed the 
same pursuits, and have had equal advantages in acquiring 
correct information of German literature? Ask nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants of England in what manner Sir i. 
Newton was educated, and in what language he wrote his 
elaborate works, you will find that they will be able to 
give you little if any information upon the matter. Jt is 
really a good joke to hear H. speak of the habit of express- 
ing oneself with modest diffidence, and censuring Moses 
for not having acqvired this habit. This resembles Jupi- 
ter with his two bags, putting the faults of others in the 
wallet before him, his own in the wallet, behind his back. 
But H. is not content in contradicting himself once or 
twice, he now says, ** If in the time of Frederic or Vol- 
taire, German literature had been any thing like, what it 
is now, the former would nut have written his works in 
French and the latter would have been less pert. H. must 
confess the English has been long a current language, and 
is en1iched with every necessary expression for alinest 
every subject, yet Gregory has written his conspectus and 
Newion his principia in Latin. But if H. will explain to 
ine why these authors have given the latin the preference, 
to the English, I will explain to him why Frederic the 
Great gave the french a preference to the German. Was 
not Leibuitz contemporary with Voltaire? did he not 
establish a school in Germany, in opposition to Newton ? 
did he complain of the unfitness of the language in this 
dispute, which turned upon almost all the metaphysical 
ideas of Newton? But it would be worse than idle for 
me to take any further notice of the pueril and contradic 
tory arguments of H. I shall reserve the rest of his re~ 
marks for another publication.—I am Sir 
MOSES, 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—As a caution to persons letting their children 
drink cold water, I wish the following fact to be mentioned 
in your valuable publication ;— A water-pipe in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mansfield-street. was. stopped on Saturday 
morning, in such a manner that no water could be pro~ 
cured. After some time, a small part of a living substance 
made its appearance; every means to extract it proved 
unavailing ; at length the pipe burst a little below the tap. 
A gentleman then procured a small saw, and opened the 
pipe, when an eel, about nine inches in length, was found 
stuck fast in the ap The eel I have sent fer your in- 
spection ; part of the tail was broken off by our trying 
to pull it out of the mouth of the tap. I think persons 
allowing their children to drink cold water, should always 
have the water previously boiled; or I am informed a 
few drops of elixir of vitriol will destroy any insects ox 
animalcules, if mixed with cold water. Z. 

Liverpool, October 20, 1823, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


$1r,—I have to plead guilty to a great blunder, for 
omitting to mention Mr. Lessing, in my last letter; and 
I regret it the more, as his authority is quite in my fa- 
vour. He was a man of most extensive knowledge} yet, 
although a very good classical scholar, he was one of the 
most effective reformers of the national 3 and he 
laboured incessantly to rid the German style of Latin 
trammels, particularly towards the end of his career, when 
he declared himself positively against the fury of imita- 
tion. He also maintained, that it was not the school that 
made a poet, but a feeling heart and a good car. His 
classical reminiscence had not always-served him to his 
own satisfaction, and he had actually spoiled one of his 
best original pieces (Emelia Galotti) by adopting the | ¢ 
catastrophe of Virginius.—I am, very respectfully, yours, 
&c. HOMO, 

Liverpool, November 13, 1823. 





PHOSPHORIC PHENOMENON. 
—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sra,—A phenomenon, somewhat similar to one men- 
tioned in your last Kaleidoscope, occurred to an acquaint- 
ance of mine some years ago. 

During a dark evening, about the end of autumn, he 
was returning home. Hisroad lay partly through a wood, 
in the vicinity of the well known falls of the Clyde. On 
entering the wood by a foot-path, he observed, at some 
distance, a luminous figure, ef a very singular appearance. 
His better judgment despised the notion of apparitions ; 
but, at the moment, the impressions of the nursery almost 
gained the ascendency. With the courage, however, of 
a true Scotchman, he scorned to retreat. As he advanced, 
the ghastly object seemed to maintain its ground. When, 
apparently, about a yard distant from this uncourteous 


personage, he stopped to examine it more accurately. as 


After puzzling himself for some time with he knew not 
what, he let fall on it the full weight of his walking-staff; 
and the figure immediately sunk to the ground, in a vivid 
and dazzling blaze. 

Next morning, he returned to examine the nature of 
this Quixotic adventure; and he was not a little surprised 
to find that the knight of the flaming robe, which he had 
levelled, was nothing more than the rotten stump of a 
tree, in a state of phosphorescence. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


‘Sir,—In your last week’s number (the Lonsdalian) 
there is related a church-yard scene, and an attempt made 
to account for it. Your correspondent has not made the. 
proper inquiry into the nature of phosphorous and animal 
als, or be could not be so ignorant as to suppose that 
animal fat (or, if he pleases, oil) could be evaporated with 
the heat even of a dark sunimer evening. The truth is, 
that the light from fixed oils ond phosphorus is scarcely 
perceptible if the heat is under 60°; and on no account 
can the oil of an animal be evaporated by the heat pro- 
duced from putrefaction. Phosphorus is got from urine, 
bones, and from human feces, &c. also from the putrefac- 
tion of vegetable and animal matter. Phosphorus unites 
with hydrogen gas, and forms “ Will-with-the-wisp,” 
and ‘lights seen over the graves of persons lately buried.” 
The phosphorate of azot is luminous when mixed with 
oxygen gas, and as botl hydrogen and azot are produced 
from animal putrefaction, there is no difficulty in account- 
ing for the luminous appearance during that process. It 
is phosphorus dissolved in an air, and not inoil. Four or 
five days after a. body is buried, the whole surface of it is 
covered with phosphorus, and shines in the dark; and 
when putrefaction goes on so as to produce hydrogen gas, 
the gas dissolves @ quantity of phosphorus, and if the 
coffin: is not air-tight, it will escape in the form of lumi- 


F pear one md oe hending 


nous vapour. ‘* Gentlemen” who disturb the dead, know 
that sometimes when they break the coffin open, the whole 
ait within buréts into flame. Animal oil requires a heat 


of 400° to raise it into vapour. ae Cc. 
Le 
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munications of our correspondents. Occasions will, how- 
ever, arise, which render such a course unavoidable, The 
style adopted by Moses, both towards ourselves and hig 
literary antagonists, is such as to supersede all ceremony, 
He informs us that he has not seen above a dozen num. 
bers of the Kaleidoscope; adding, in his own peculiar phra- 
seology, ‘‘ Nor would I have seen these had I not been a 
writer in it for the above number of times.” It is clear, 
therefore, that we are indebted to Moses’s amour propre alone 
. for the honour of his correspondence. Nor can we avoid 
vw that, it is not a little singular, that a writer of 
h commanding talent should select for the vehicle of. 
his sublimities, a journal with which, according to ‘his 
own assertion, he is so little acquainted! The fact is, how. 
ever, as we suspect, that Moses, under one disguise or other,, 
has, fora long time past, watched the Kaleidoscope with as. 
much eagerness @8 a cat watches a mouse. Not, that we 
mean to admit that we are the mouse and he the cat. No, 
no! we happen to know that our valued correspondent, 
Homo, was, and still.is,. the game soeagerly looked after, 
—The decisive tone which .Jfoses. adopts In_ his etter, 
and the unceremonious and rude style in which he at- 
tacks those who differ from him, relieve us from the. 
delicacy we should otherwise feel in showing that he ig 
himself riot absolute perfection. If it be permitted to those 
to “censure freely who have written well,” it by no means 
follows that the same privilege should be granted to the 
man, who, when he would speak of triumphing over a 
poor German, talks of trimphing over a poor G 
ex gr. “ Sur un pauvre Allemagne.”—Moacs, in his eagerness 
to pounce upon Homo, first ridicules his phrase, “ You have 
some very clever ones (French scholars) amongst your readers,” 
and concludes by admitting that the phrase is nevertheless 
perfectly correct... Afoses has made thenotable discovery, that 
Dacier is one of the fathers of French grammariang. 


Mod. 
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weeks; and in Lo aye the same works will enable very 
% persons, with greater = to acquire this Language 
less.than halt 4 tual tim 
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NT 
ERRATA :—In the lines on Winter, inserted in our 
last, ** Aye” ought to be “*O ye;” and ‘‘half-frozen” 
should be *‘ hard frozen.’ 


So Correspondents. 


(> The message communicated to us on Saturday, by a 
friend of Dfoses, did not reach us until many hun- 
dred copies of the first side of the Kaleidoscope ‘were 
printed off: we could not, therefore, withdraw the letter 
fn question. It is, besides, somewhat unreasonable to ex- 
pect that ions are thus to be withdrawn at the 
caprice of the a en een aa 
hasbeenincurred. Havin: duced theletter 
of Moses, we were obliged toheep-our pledge of accompany- 
ing it by some observation’ of our own. In doing this we 
are free to acknowledge that we believe that the inac- 
curacies noticed in the following paragraph are to be attri- 
buted to the carelessness of an amanuensis, a8 we must 

















ples, Madame Daicer for Dacier, &c.&c. His Latin, which 
we have left as we found it, is above our comprehension. 
It is incumbent, however, upon every writer for the press 
to write legibly, or, if he employ another to perform the 
office for him, to select one who is intelligible. 
Heyes Be aes oa ag a rarer rl atthe .we 
. feel justified in addressing to Moses the following note: 
amen coanweniants, 
“ Cratgnes tout d'un auteur en courrour.” 
It is not usual with us, neither is it at any time a pleas- 





ing task, to animadvert in strong terms upon the com- 





On the } Printed, p 


Of that lady, buried as she is said to have been in Greek, 
grease, and garlick, we do not profess to know much; but 
we never. before heard her sex questioned, Of the other 
joint fathers of French grammariana, viz; Duffcf, Cham- 
baud, and‘ Commarten Pere, we.shall only observe, that 
ft would have been as wellto dubb.them fathers of 
French Grammar, rather than of French craymagians— 
Moses disdains all intention of personally insulting Homo; 
but let him recollect the word fool in his former letter, 
for which we substituted “some people;” and, before he 
lays claim to an extra share of eee ya ae Stee 
such reprehensible phrases as mentitur tmpudentissine. 

When Homo follows such an example, we shall be as ure 
sparing of him. 


The length of our note to. Moses obliges us to postpone some : 
observations we had to offer to other correspondents, to‘ 





whom we shail not fail to pay our respects anon. 


Weare busily employed in decyphering some of the charac. 
ters of Macclesfieldiensis and Mr. No One, of both of which ‘ 
we can truly say that no one excels them in the art of hiero- 
glyphics. If we succeed we shall introduce them to our 
readers next week. 


G.’s lines to the Primrose Blowingin November, and Alcander’s 
verses, are in reserve for our next. 


A Traveller and Anti-Salamander shall be attended to. 


HigBLAND P1iaips.—We cannot inform P. 7. 4. where he can 
obtain the information he seeks relative to the colours and 
distictions of the various Scottish Plaids. There are some 
curious particulars of the badges, é&c. of the. Highland clans, 
in the third volume of the Kaleidoscope, page 91. 

















S. R of Halton, is informed that we shall institute a search 
fur the piece he inquires after. 


Heavy PostaGes.—A bulky letter with enclosures, charged 
3s. 8d. postage, has been presented to our office, marked 
** Newcastle U.L.” This we have declined redeeming; and 
we notice the circumstance here, in the hope that it may 
meet the eye of the correspou‘tent who has s0 
rately, we hope unintentionally, attempted to subject us to 
so unreasonable a charge.—The ) etter has been returned to 
our Postmaster. 
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